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Dealing, by way of example, with Burns's lyric, My Luve is like
a Red, Red Rose, Alexander asks:

Do you think that the poet had first in his mind some vision of
the eternity of love which would last till the seas dried up or that
in the aesthetic excitement of his feeling, or thought about his feeling,
the thrilling words were out of him before he knew ?1

This is, of course, the view to which Wordsworth gave expres-
sion in saying that when the poet is inspired by passion he does
not cast about for words to express what he feels; they come.

4. CREATIVE AND REPRODUCTIVE THOUGHT
How can the two opposed views of the relation of language
to thought be harmonized? It is clear that both the infant and
the unsophisticated adult have to try out their thoughts by
uttering them aloud before they can feel sure that they know
what they are. It is equally clear that the same thing is true
of the intuitions of highly original minds. On the other hand, it
is also clear that to educated persons a great many thoughts occur
with unmistakable identity in advance of their expression in
words, so that they can truthfully say that many ideas come to
mind before passing into speech.
It would appear that our more familiar thoughts become
matched sooner or later with words sufficiently adequate for
their effective expression, so that whenever the occasion occurs
for their 'release5 they are apt to become expressed time after
time in the same forms. This being so, our having an idea may
in many cases be no more than experiencing a feeling that the
appropriate verbal response is about to follow. Thus, our com-
moner mental processes (perhaps miscalled thoughts) acquire
through repetition a kind of internal sign which accompanies
them whenever they are about to take shape in words, and it is
by this sign that we learn to recognize them. In fact, the occur-
rence of a characteristic sign is often the reason for our exclaiming
that we have an idea. There are times, of course, when we need
to keep our thoughts to ourselves. But we can only keep to our-
selves such thoughts as we have learned to know already by
their acquired signs. These are the thoughts which it will not
be necessary for us to utter aloud or to ourselves in order that
we may recognize them, since they have already become thor-
oughly familiar through frequent repetition of the signs which
.have preceded the words used to express them.
1 "Artistic Creation and Cosmic Creation," in Philosophic and Literary Pieces (Lon-
don, Macmillan and Co., 1939).